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between service with those units and with British
troops in the front line. Both were bombed and
shelled impartially by the enemy. The truth is that
the promise was made without thought of the future.
But mistakes and errors of judgement frequently are
repairable when their responsible authority possesses
sufficient courage to admit them. In this instance
it would have been more honourable to confess later
that the undertaking given to Egypt under the pro-
clamation could not be carried out, and a frank
admission to that effect might have saved Egypt to
the Empire.

From the fact that His Majesty's Government did
not define the future relations between the two
countries until the i8th December, that is to say, six
weeks after Turkey had joined the enemy, it may be
surmised that some difference of opinion existed on
the subject. There were, in fact, two almost irre-
conciliable elements in the problem. On the one
hand, in the interests of the War, Great Britain had
to strengthen her grip upon Egypt; and, on the other,
to establish new relations with Egyptians which would
operate satisfactorily when peace was restored. Thus
the situation was composed of factors which were both
of a temporary and of a permanent nature. There
were four courses open to the British Cabinet. First,
to annex Egypt, when the country would be treated
as a Crown Colony; secondly, to incorporate her as a
self-governing Dominion within the Empire ; thirdly,
to grant complete independence wherein, under
Treaty, Egypt would become an Ally; and lastly, to
continue the forms of the existing control, save that
Great Britain replaced Turkey in the titular over-
lordship. If there had been no factor present other
than the strict prosecution of the War the first was
the simplest solution of the problem. But the word
annexation had an ugly sound. Its declaration over